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LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


FOR 


Wtrnrsnay, JUNE 27. 1792. 


Sin, ‘To the Editor of the Bee. 

I.HAvE been a wubcocet 0 your work from the 
beginning, and have remarked, with pleasure, that, in » 
conducting it, you discover a manly independence and 
firmnefs of mind, that disdains alike to bend to the in- 
fluence of power, or to stoop to the meaner complian- 
ces. that are sometimes required to court popular ap- 
plause. I’have not been able to perceive in.your lucu- 
brations the smallest germ of prejudice against, or fa- 
vour forany party, but, throughout the whole, a gene= . 
tous desire to promote the prosperity of your native 
eountry, wherever it seemed tocome within the reach 
of yourown power. ‘These considerations have in- 
duced me to make choice of your Miscellany as a 
proper vehicle for communicating to the public.a few 
observations, that appear to me to deserve the very 
serious attention of the people in ‘the present crisis, 
which many consider as yery alarming, but which I 
myself cannot. yet view in that light. If youapprove 
of the specimen ‘sent, be so kind as_publith it without 
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delay; the remainder, which may perhaps form twe 
' or three letters more, thall follow soon *. 


—— 
HINTS RESPECTING THE CONSTITUTION, 
BY ONE OF THE FRIENDS OF THE PEQPLE. 


Zo the people of Great-Britai. 

Fatenps AND FELLOW CITIZENS, 

‘Tat there are mary things in our constitution of 
government which require to be amended, no person 
in his sound senses can deny ; it, therefore, follows, 
that those. who oppose eyery kind of reform, how. 
ever moderately and cautiously conducted, aet an ir. 
rational part, and cannot be deemed the true friends 
of the people. , 

It is equally true, that, :under the specious name of 
reform, innovations may be introduced that may dis. 
turb the peace of society, and destroy that security 
of. person and ‘property, which it is the duty of every 
wise government to preserve. The real friends of 
the people, by cautiously avoiding both these ex- 
tremes,-ought to steer a middle course, sp as to pro- 

® The Editor is very. much obliged to this unknown correspondent for 
the jgoo¢-opinion. he is ‘pleased_to entertain of his iatentions ; he hopes 9e 
to conducg himself as to continue to merit it. If the remainder of the lu- 
cubrations be written with the same moder:tion aad conciliatory spirit, as 
glie ‘specimen here publified, they will be most readily inserted ; but 
fhould they departsfrom the principles that the writer has so perspicuously 
jaid down in his etter, and; degenerate either into personal abuse, or 
party, inyective, he will.not be surprised if the Editor, in support of 
that character which he is emulous of deserving, fhould decline to insery 
them. (No difference in op'nion, ffom what he himself may privately 
entertain, fhall occasion such exclusion, if the moral or political ten. 


dency of the doctrines inculcated do not to him appear pernicious. He begs 
the ingenious writer of this efsay will accept his best thanks’ for the pre- 


Sent very intercsting commupication. 
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tite for the community all the benefits of awise go 
vernment, without subjecting it to the evils: that 
usually result from précipitate measures in matters 
of such high concern. 

The executive servants of the crown seem, at pre- 
sent, to have taken an alarm at the institution of a so- 
ciety, which, if it acts up to its avowed principles, 
can only be friendly to the country. This alarm has 
been industriously propagated throngh the nation » 
with what views, I pretend not to say. If the fol- 
lowing pages, written by one of * the friends of the 
people,” in his private capacity, can tend to allay these 
alarms; he will think the pains he has taken in wri+ 
ting them, amply compensated ; for no man can be'a 
greater enemy to disorder and contention of wy 
sort than he is, 

With a view to effect these purposes, he means to 
state several propesitions that have been brought fora 
ward respecting this question ; and leave the reader, 
after a fair discufsion, to draw his own conclusions 5. 
for it is to the understanding, alone, he wifhes to ap> 
ply for a decision in this case. 

That government has been originally instituted for 
the purpose of promoting the welfare of the people 
governed, will, he thinks, be admitted by every per- 
son, in the present day ; so that any attempt to prove 
this proposition may be omitted as- superfluous. 

That every form of government, which hath been 
instituted by man, since the creation of the world-to 
the present day, has given rise to abuses, that" have, 
in, certain respects, heen productive of evils to the 
people governed, is another. self-evident. prapesition 
that stands in need of no proof, 
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The inference a wise’ man must draw from ‘this 
last fact is, that, since absolute perfection is notto be 
attained in ‘matters of- government, the best thing that 
can be done, is to rest satisfied that it is impofsible’; 
and, therefore, without running away in: search of 
ideal refinements, to bend our chief efforts to the af. 
tainment of such blefsings, only, as the  imperfeet 
state in which we are placed‘in this world, renders 
practicable and attainable by us. 

‘In every proposed plan of improvement, thereforé, 
while, on one hand, our imagination puthes forward 
into the regions of ideal refinement, let it be ever mo- 
derated, on the other hand, by our reason, which, by 
looking backward to the past, marks what has been 
done in former times, when similar objects/have been 
in contemplation. We fhall thus be led, to distin. 
guifh between the things that are~ practicable, and 
those that cannot be executed. To fix nearly tlie 
bounds of pofsibility will be a great point. gained in 
this discufsion. 

That “all men are born equal ;”' that is: to say, 
that nature has made no distinction between the ta- 
lents of men born im different ranks of society, can- 
not be denied; but that. nature hath: endowed indi- 
viduals of the human species with an infinite diver- 
sity of talents and perceptions, can as little admit of 
dispute. ’ 

The natural inference to-be drawn from all this:is, 
tat it has been the will of providence that “men 
fhould ‘not continue equal in this- world. ‘It has been 
plainly intended that they fhould afsume different de- 
greés of superiority. ‘In consequence of the. superior 
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talents of one man. to another, they. will, afsume, of 
themselves, different degrees. of superiority and sub- 
erdination,—different degrees of wealth.and poverty, 
—different degrees of power and authority, wherever 
any number of them are placed together. 

Since then a diversity, in respect to wealth, autho- 
rity; and power, is natural, and must necefsarily take 
place in every community, where men, as they 
eame from the hands of the Creator, are left to the 
freedom of their own wills, without constraint, we 
must conclude, that any attempt to thwart this im- 
mutable decree of heaven will prove abortive ; and 
that of course every such attempt is founded on ig- 
norance, and.must be productive of great disorders 


“in society. 


Knowledge, said the great lord Bacon, with infinite 
propriety, is power. Wealth, where property is se- 
eured by the law, is power.—Industry is power. Who- 
ever is pofsefsed of any one of these, in a civilized 
state of society, must have power to a certain extent.. 
He who is pofsefsed of them all, in the highest degree, 
will ever pofsefs, almost an unlimited power among 
men. 

But aii of these cannot be long enjoyed by any one 
race of men. The man of parts, though he may 
transmit his wealth to his heir, cannot insure to him 
his talents ; and if he leaves to him his wealth, this 
‘very wealth naturally abates his industry, It as na- 
turally prevents him from cultivating those energies 
of mind; with which nature has endowed, him. .In 
eonsequence.of these defects, his power is of course 


abated... /Indolence. and. folly engender difsipation ; 
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so that industry, knowledge, and wealth, being all ‘j- 
minifhed, his power sinks below that of another, who 
has received from nature the rudiments of know. 
ledge, who has been instructed by necefstty to become 
industrious, and who has obtained wealth by. the 
combined exertions of both. 

- Such are the inequalities of rank, and the diversi. 
ties of station, among men, with the_revolutions ta 
which they are subjected, that necefsarily result from 
the doctrine, true as applied to the aggregate body, 
though infinitely false as applied to individuals, 
‘¢ that all mankind are born equal.” An attempt to 
perpetuate power to any family or clafs of men is 
therefore unnatural, absurd, impofsible. An attempt, 
however, to preserve a perpetual equality among 
men, is still more unnatural, more absurd, and in- 
finitely more impracticable. Such a thing never 
was, nor is,.nor ever can be permanently establithed 
in this world. 

Many awkward attempts have’ been made in Eu- 
rope to secure to certain families, or clafses of men, 3 
permanency of power, which have been productive 
of a great diversity of lefser evils, and would have 
been productive of the most baneful consequences, 
could they have been carried as far as the favourers 
of this system vainly imagined. But this, thank 
heaven, was impofsible. The partial evils these 
have produced, deserve to be adverted to and cautious- 
ly,removed. But the wild system of equality in 
rank, though it has beea at different times adopted 
by feligious and political fanatics, has been af all 
times productive of such immediate destructive cém~ 
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1792+ on the constitution. 29% 
sequences, a3 never to have for once obtained a no- 
minal permanency in fact, or even in idea, in any 
country on the globe. Such ideas are too absurd to 
excite any alarm. Ifthey fhould spring up, they re- 
quire no other refutation than to leave mankind to 
the free influence of their own understanding. Be- 
fore this tribunal they must quickly sink and-disap- 
pear. 

The natural inequality that takes place among 
mankind, from that original diversity of talents with 
which they have been endowed, is still farther aug- 
mented by education and the habits man acquifes in 
society, from the circumstances in which he may be 
accidentally placed. The influence of these extrinsic, 
or, as we usually call them, moral causes, are such as 
make a wonderful difference in the natural powers 
of man. It is to the influence of these moral causes 
that we are to attribute that species of uniformity 
which we so often observe among bodies of men; and 
which constitutes, what we call, national character. 
Jt is to-the influence of the same principle that we 
must refer those local perversions of the human mind, 
‘which have at times led whole nations into the most 
extravagant absurdities of conduct. We now con- 
demn our predecefsors for the crusades and persecu- 
tions for conscience sake, which devastated the world 
for so many centuries: We are astonifhed at the 
weaknefs of owr forefathers for humbling themselves 
before the pope of Rome, and submitting to his ar- 
bitrary decrees as to the voice of the Deity. We 
laugh at the weaknefs of whole nations, who at pre- 
sent bow with reverential adoration before an infant, 
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(the grand Lama.) In this respect we de well ; but 
in looking back ‘tothe whole series of past ages, can 
we fix upon .a single country, or a particular period 
of time, when the human mind was not, from educa~ 
tion, imitation, or other circumstances, led astray 
from the truth, and.idolatrous of some favourite error? 
If we must admit that such a period cannot be found, 
we fhall be forced to own that human reasonis a weak 
and fallible guide; and that, while we think we 
are following its dictates, we may, perhaps, be only 
adopting a fathionable phrenzy, which has been caught 


by infection from those around us. Since we see. 


that others have gone into the most extravagant ex. 
cefses from the influence of such kinds of phrenzy, 
ought we not to moderate our ideas, when we feel a 


contagious zeal taking pofsefsion of our soul, lest 


our posterity, in their turn, fhould find .no other mode 
of palliating our crimes, but that of attributing them 
to a temporary insanity ? 

If ‘‘ all mankind are born equal,” a doctrine which 
in the sense of it above given, I with to be univer- 
sally admitted, we must then allow that national cha- 
racters are merely the productions of chance; that 
contrary systems of religion, where revelation is out 
of the question, are to be ascribed to accident ; that 
religious or -political zeal, is error; that all.man- 


kind are brethren engaged in one common careers, 


that if they were capable of perceiving .the truth, 


there would be an end to animosities and contentions, 


for ever ; that therefore war and wrangling, are on- 
ly the ebulitions of madnefs and folly ; and that be- 


neficence and philanthropy alone are true wisdom, 
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Since we néver can be certain that we ourselves are 
free from’'the influence of ptejudice, sound sense 
surely requires that we fhould treat with tendernefs 
the opinions of those who differ from us, while we 
also have a just claim toa similar indulgence from 
them with regard to our own. What circumstance 
ean be adduced as an infallible proof that the rea- 
soning which is in vogue, in our own country, or 
during the age in which we live, is better than the 
feasoning adopted by another people, or at a former 
period ? “If “* all mankind ate born equal,” have they 
not an equal right to claim pre-eminence as we 
have ? 

Since abstract reasoning, then, is so extremely fal- 
lacious, let us. be exceedingly cautious how we rely 
upon it; letus rather be guided by facts in the 
judgements we are to form of man, and the circum- 
stances ‘that influence his conduct. By adhering to 
this rule we observe, from invariable experience, that 
power, with whomsoever it be intrusted, degenerates 
into insolence and opprefsion. But as, in matters of 
government, power must be intrusted somewhere, the 
the great question to be solved is,’ in whose hands 
may power be intrusted with the least chance of 
being abused? or to what modifications must it be 
subjected, so as to guard against the evils to:which 
these abuses give rise ? 
~ In the present age, when the contagious phrehzy 
runs upon the ‘* natural unalienable rights of‘men,” 
itis not impofsible but some may ask if it be necefsary 
to intrust power in the hands of any of the executive 
departments of government? Though this questionap- 

VOL. 1x. MM 
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pears’ to be too absurd to require’a serious answer, yet, 
when the fphrenzy runs high, jeven absurdities must 
be treated with respect. Where every person claims a 
right to decide, inevery case,acéording to his own'per- 
sonal feelings at ‘the time, ‘there ean surely be no pow. 
er authorised to force his opinions im any ease -to bend 
to those of another person. Tf he had even given his 
consent to delegate another in his stead, ‘he still must 
retain the “ unahenable right” of annulling that con- 
sent, as soon as he fhall think ‘he ‘sees reason to be- 
lieve it was improperly granted. Admitting therefore 
these claims of ** the unalienable rights of man,” in 
their ful? extent, all government must cease, and 
universal anarchy must ensue. 

All government must necefsatily ‘be ‘compulsive ; 
and consequently, ifit isto operate at all, it‘must tend 
to curtail these supposed “ unalienable rights of man.” 
Ifa man is to be punifhed for theft, or any other 
-crime, this punifhment will not, most afsutedly, take 
place with his own good will. He must‘be compel- 
led to submit. But if the power to compel him can- 
not, with justice, be lodged any where, such punith- 
ment can only be deemed a tyrannical exertion of pow- 
er, not a strict distribution of justice. Every punith- 
ment, every law even prescribing that punifhment, 
must be deemed a tyrannical infraction of the 
‘* rights of man.” Had the individual even consen- 
ted to the very law itself, the case would not be 
altered. He might only have given his consent to it 
at the time, because he believed it then to be just; 
but mow, that he sees reason to think otherwise, it can 
with ro consistency of reasoning, be forced upon him, 
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without depriving him of those “ unadienab/e rights,” 
which, from the very terms of the proposition, it is 
not even in his power to infringe. The doctrine ot 
transubstanstiation has had itsday. It is now past; 
and it may be freely ridiculed. Not more absurd it 
was than that which now claims our animadversion, 
though it is at present too much in fafhion to be tur- 
ned into ridicule. I am only anxious :to free from 
the imputation of such a doctrine the respectable so- 
ciety.of which I have the honour to be a member. 
That individuals among.us may embrace this doctrine, 
in all its extent,.is not at all impofsible. With the 
opinions of individuals I take no concern. I am only 
interested in freeing the society, as a body, from this 
malevolent imputation, which I think it never, in 
the slightest degree, did countenance. 

Since then power must, in every effective govern- 
ment,.be intrusted somewhere, we still recur to the 


old question,.with whom may that. power be most 
safely intrusted ?) or under what modifications ought 
it to be put, soas to guard the most effectually against 
the abuses of it? ‘This. will furnith the subject of 
another letter from. 


TIMo.e£on, 
One of the Friends of the People. 
London Fune y% 17952. 
p——— -  ___-__ ___ —_] 
Tue highest felicity a man can enjoy, is that of 


being a husband and a father, and ending his.days in 
the arms of his children.. Sacred ties! “ connec- 
tions of the soul !” a double existence! without which 
man is desolate.—Alone, in the wide world, as in 2 
desart dragging an uselefs life, and dying without re. 
gret. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCADIA AT ROME, WITH A 
SKETCH OF THE STATE OF LITERATURE IN ITALY FOR THESE 
LAST THREE CENTURIES. By ABBE TOURNER, TEACHER OF 
LANGUAGES, EDINBURGH; AUTHOR OF THE ANECDOTES‘OF POPE 
GANGANELLI, G’c. 


Continued from p. 233. 


Ow the sth of October,.in the year 1690, in the reign 
of pope Alexander vil. when only fourteen of these 
literary friends had met on a green belonging to the 
garden of the convent of San Pietro in Montorio, on 
the Faniculum, Crescimbeni imparted to them what 
he had been devising with Leonto. They were all 
pleased with the idea, and prompted by joy and emo- 
tion, they unanimously broke out with, ‘ E viva !’ and 
saluted mutually one another as Arcadians. To exe- 
cute what they thought necefsary for laying the foun- 
dations of that infant academy, “they chose fourteen 
pastoral names; and having draw them by chance, 
each of them afsumed the name that fell to. his lot. 
The following are the names of the fourteen.founders 
of Arcadia, in the order in which they got their pas- 
toral names : *‘ The cavalier Paolo Coardi from Tu- 
rin, was called Elpino ; the abhbé Giuseppe Paolucci 
from Spello, Alef/si ; Vincenzo Leonio, from Spoleti, 
Uranio ; Silvio Stampiglia from Civita Lavinia, 
Palemone ; Gian Vincenzo Gravina from Cosento, 
Opico ; Gian Mario Crescimbeni from Macerata, A/- 
fesibeo; the advocate Gian Batista Felice Zappi, 
Titsi ; the abbé Charles Thomas Maillard de Tour- 
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non from Nice, who was afterwards cardinal, Idalgo ; 
the abbé Pompeo Figari from Genoa, Montano ; Paolo 
Antonio del Negro from Genoa, Siringe ; cavalier 
Melehiorre Maggi from Florence, Dameta; Jacopo 
Vicinelli a Roman, Mirtillo ; Paolo Antonio Viti 
from Orvieto, Carino ; and the abbé Agostino Maria 
Taja from Siena, Silvio.” 

They afterwards wrote, and signed with their pas- 
toral names, a diploma, by which they chose Cre- 
scimbent custode, or guardian, of their afsembly, in the 
following tenor : 

‘We Arcadian Shepherds, afsembled in the Parr- 
hasian grove, which we choose for the immutable re- 
sidence of our afsembly, being willing to preserve 
peace among ourselves, declare this, our dominion 
of Arcadia, to be common, although the pofsefsions 
are to be separately consigned to us; preser- 
ving, therefore, to ourselves, the command, for the 
government and management of the affairs of our 
pastoral republic, which we cannot always mind, on 
account of:the care of our flocks and cattle, and our 
other domestic businefs, we elect, establifh, and de- 
clare Alphesiboeus our fellow fhepherd, our custode 
or guardian, and of our Arcadia, both because he 
has been the first who has set his foot in Arcadia, as 
well as because we fully confide in his experience, 
fidelity, and economy, being willimg that he thould 
govern and regulate our affairs in that manner, and 
with those honours and burdens, which will be by 
us this day prescribed in our regulations.” 

After they all signed in the order above mentioned, 
Crescimbenz likewise signed his acceptation in these 
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few words ; I accept the above employment, Alphes. 
boeus. 

They then proceeded.to the division and afsignation 
of the lands; which I fhall relate in their own words, as 
this solemn act was registered at that time. In this 
deed may be seen not only the prudence, and pene. 
tration, with which every thing: was conducted,. but 
likewise the keenefs with which they had-entered 
into the spirit of the pastaral system, which they had 
conceived ; explaining every. thing with words and 7 
phrases, accommodated to the condition of thepherds, 
and to those’ circumstances which were required: by 
afsuming the name of Arcadia. 

“ When the above businefs. was over, we pro, 
ceeded to the division of the lands.of Arcadia, in order 
that each of the present fhepherds, as well as those 
who are to be received, may be guarded, not only 
from ambition, but likewise from poverty, both 
which are equally the destroyers of agreeable studies, 
and of good morals, The affair was therefore com 
mitted to Uranius, to Mirtillus, and to me, Al 
phesiboeus ; and we; observing not only the rights of 
the afsembled fhepherds, but likewise the increase of 
their number, we first collected the names: of the 
countries, mountains, and rivers, and any other con- 
siderable right belonging to our dominion; it was 
then settled that these names, being all put in an urn, 
which was to be called the Urn of Chance, there 
fhould be extracted from it, to each fhepherd then 
present, one of those regions from which he was to 
take his denomination, and pofsefs fifty jugeras of 
the adjoining lands, (declaring that the territory, or: 
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rights of each place thould be no lefs ;) and if any o- 

ther lands remained, it fhould ‘be in the arbitrium of 
the afsembly, for the conveniency of which, and of 
the common of Arcadia, we left all the Parrbasian 

grove andthe territory and rights all around it, for the 

space of half a stadium; and, finally, that the same 
extraction and pofsefsion fhould be put in practice, 

in regard to those fhepherds, who, from ‘time to time, 

might happen to‘come here and be received among 

the Arcadians. We thus far establifhed, and thus far 
it was approved by the full afsembly; in consequence 

of which, the above mentioned urn being brought and 
prepared ] Alphesiboeus, to whom, as custes, this bu- 

sinefs appertained, extracted the pofsefsions for each 

of the afsembled thepherds, who were Eipinus, A- 

lexis, Uranius, Palemon, Alpbesiboeus, Opicus, Tersis, 

Idalgus, Montanus, Siringus, Dametas, Mirtillus, 

Carinus, Silvius ; and Chanee provided for them 
in the mafiner that is marked in the catalogue of ad- 

mifsions on ‘the same-day. We all entered in an ob- 
ligation never to make any mortgage on the pofsefsi- 

ons allotted to us, nor to transmit them as an inheri- 
tance ‘to our posterity, which fhould be obliged to 
ask them of our community, and ebtain from it the 

investiture of it, exactly in the same manner as those 

who are to'be received for the future ; as that land, 

or right, whieh fell to our lot, is, at our death, to de- 

volve freely to the community, and to be returned 
into the Urn of Chance, to the benefit of those whe 
might be received in times to come; who, as it was 
decreed, are to be likewise subjected to the same ob+ 
digation.” 
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No sooner was the afsignation of the lands perfor~ 
med, when there came some more of those who were 
used to attend this learned meeting. They were six 
in number. A full information was given to them of 
the intended institution of Arcadia; and, according 
as it had been establifhed, they had again recourse 
to the Urn of Chance, and the pastoral names and the 
lands were afsigned to them,. as it had been perfor. 
med with the founders, in whose number, however, 
the latter were never considered. 

Jt may be observed, that every thing, in those first 
days especially, was directed to an extraordinary sim- 
plicity, as the founders of Arcadia wisely judged, that 
to the end which they had proposed to themselves, 
of annihilating all notions of emphatic and bombastic 
phrases, it was necefsary to descend to a kind of 
thinking, of writing, and of speaking, diametrically 
opposite to that which was then in use. For this 
same reason, they even chose to retire from the mag- 
nificent buildings of Rome, and hold their meetings 
in the open air, to enjoy the liberty of the country. 
Thus, happy with their simple and natural govern- 
ment, they limited the legislature and. administration 
of their rising commonwealth, in a few regulations, 
which are registered in 2 book, called the golden book, 
where they were signed by the founders, and several 
other Arcadians, who, until the present time, have ad- 
ded their names with their own hands. In my next 
I will inform you of the politica] and literary econo- 
my of Arcadia, of its laws, its colonies, spread 
all over Italy, and several other memoirs belong- 
ang to it. Mean while let me request of any of your 
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supercilious and over-serious readers, to contract 


their long faces, and not to cry out ‘ what is all this 
childifhnefs?” whilst they very majestically deign 
to curve their astonithed eyebrows in admiration of 
the cruel childithnefs of detestible tyrannical despots, 
overbearing aristocrates, or raging mad democrates, 
whose wrong notions of happinefs being directed on- 
ly by their individual self love, disguised under the 
mask of public welfare, are the destruction of peace, 
the scourge ofthe innocent and good, the uther of 
ignorance and barbarity. I am Sit, your humble sew 
vant. Firrtto Livarto P. A. 


COO’ RUSSIAN DYES. 

Sir, To the AEG. , 
As a subject of curiosity, I send you some account 
of the primitive modes by which our Rufsian pea- 
sants communicate different colours'to the woollen, 
linen, and sometimes silk stuffs, which constitute their 
simple garb, all the work of their own hands, and the 
production of their flocks and fields, even to the co- 
louring materials, the subject of this letter. 

It may pofsibly interest some of your readers, in 
this age of research and inquiry, to Compare the rude 
state of dying, as obt.ining amongst remote self-taught 
villagers, with the improved state of that art in large 
cities, where constant practice, emulation, and the 
thirst of gain, joined to the aid of chemistry, have 
thrown upon it so much light. But I am afraid 
that these-improved operations, although -practised in 
the neighbourhood of philosophers, are little known 
to them ; such has been the veil of mystery and em- 
piricism thrown over the more lucrative arts, by 
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their .mechanical profefsors, in former.times. It is, 
therefore, with much expectation and pleasure, that 
Llook forward to the period, whenthe plan you have so 
well suggested, fhall engage the united efforts of men 
ofscience in this, and some other of the arts depending 
on,chemistry, as it is only then we can hope fora 
considerable addition to out very confined knowledge 
of these subjects. In the mean time, however, the ra- 
tionale of bleaching has been so luminously treated, 
and .with so much advantage to that valuable branch, 
that we may hope to see the same public spirit, and 
the same philosophical! research, turned upon dying, 
which certainly offers a much richer field, and at 
least equal. emolument to the nation at large. 

To return to the simpler.and humbler art of co- 
louring stuffs in the villages of Rufsia, I observe, 
that most of the plants employed in the businefs, are 
equally natives of Scotland, a circumstanee that must 
recommend it, particularly to the Bee, which led me 
to add their Englifh names. 

Preparation of the yarn for recewing the dye. 

They prepare all their yarn or stuffs, by steeping 
them from four to eight days in gua/s (a sour vege. 
table liquor like that obtained in the making starch) 
the common drink of the Rufsians, and one of the 
three following sorts of mofs, vzz. 

Lycopodium compianatum, which, I believe, you have 
not.—Lycopodium selago, fir club mofs.— Lycopodium 
anotinum, jointed club mofs, both natives of Scotland. 
Manner of extracting the dye, and colouring yarn or cloth 

YELLOW. 

. For dying common yellow colours, probably only, 
differing in fhade, they employ one or other of the 

ollowing plants: Adonis werna, anthemis tinctoria. 
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Genista tinctoria, dyer’s weed.—Serratula tinctoria, 
saw wort.Carduus hetrophylus, soft or gentle 
thistle.—-Bzdens tripartita, bur marigold; the last 
four, natives of Scotland. 

Dyer’s weed. 

This plant they reduce to powder, and‘add to the 
sour infusion of mofs, above mentioned, where their 
yarn had previously lain eight days, and let it soala 
some days more in the new compound, when it is 
wafhed in clean water and dried, which finifhes 
the procefs. Some, to make the colour more lively; 
wath their stuffs once or twice, after the dying busi- 
sinefs is finifhed; in-a lixivium of wood afhes. 

Saw wort, and gentle thistle. 

To dye with either one or other of these plants,, 
they only make a strong decoction of them in com- 
mon water and a little allum, and then steep their 
stuffs or yarn*(which is more customary) in it, ata: 
boiling heat. 
Bur marigold. 

To give a golden yellow colour, they treat this 
plant exactly like the two last, and soak their yarn 
in the decoction, in the same manner. 

It is reckoned, amongst the peasants, a pretty co 
lour for either wool or silk, and the oftener they are 
dipped the richer it is. 

DARK RED: 

The principal difference in dying this colour, seems 

to be substituting the root for the plant itself. 
Gahum mollugo. 

Great bastard madder, native of Scotland. They- 
make a strong decoction of the root with water, ia 
which they soak their yara twice, the first time only, 
warm, the second at a boiling heat, 
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Gahum uerum, vative of Scotland, and asperulg tine. 
torta, which is not I believe @ native of Scotland, 
In this operation there is some little variation: from 
their ordinary mode of simple decoction, as they-fisst 
make a thick infusion of the pounded root in warm 
water, which, after standing to draw all night,.isidi- 
Juted and boiled next morning, to make a. stronger 


dye for the worsted. 
SCARLET. 


Their mode of giving this colour is the mgst.curious 
and complicated of any of their dyes as it seems to. 
be extracted by fermentation. I fhould like to hegr 
some of your ingenious correspondents on this, and the 
first Rufsian dye, as well as upon the use of acids and 
allum in preparing cloth to receive and retain colours; 
although I must own I suspect the sour quafs. in the 


preparation to have no other operation thaa_ taking 


up. .a colouring matter from the mofs, which, whea 
communicated to the. yarn or cloth, facilitates their 
taking on the dye. 

Origanum vulgare. 

Wild majoram, native of Scotland. They dry and 
pound the frefh gathered flowers of this plant, to one 
part of which they add one of the young leaves of 
an apple tree, and throw the mixture into an aquedus 
decoction of one-fourth part of malt, coolled down to 
the temperature of new milk; then, to induce fer- 
mentation, they add a little yeast, and keep it ina 
moderate heat till quite sour; when that is effected 
they pour off the watery part, and dry the thick in 
the course of the night by fire, stirring the com- 
pound frequently during the procefs. 

This dried matter when powdered and boiled in 
water, produces ‘a scarlet dye for woollen and linen, 
the most beautiful of all their home éyed colours. 


. 
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GREEN. 


This colour they obtain from the tops of the erun- 
do calamagrostis, branched reed-gra{fs, native of Scot- 
Jand. 

BLveE. 

From a species of isatis ; but our academicians did 
not obtain themanner of using either.one or other of 
these plants. 

If these. patriarchal family operations can be of 
any service to one clafs, or afford amusement to ano- 
ther, of-your readers,the purpose will be answered of 


your most obedient servant. 
Imperial cadet corps, 

in St. Peerage 

Dec. 2. 17:92. 


ARCTICUS.. 


Observati Sveti ie Whe above. 
Tue foregoing rema ing th fail to prove inte. 


resting to many of our readers ; and were the atten- 
tion of men of science more frequently turned to an 
investigation of the native dyes, that men in different 
parts of the world have discovered, many would be 
the advantages that would result from it. In the 
East Indies the natives, by procefses very simye, 
produce dyes, that European manufacturers have in 
vain endeavoured to jmitate. The paints of China 
cannot be paralleled in Europe, for the sweetnefs and 
brilliancy of their colours, all. of which there is good 
reason to believe are extracted from the vegetable 
kingdom only. The Indians of America, it is also 
well known, have many beautiful dyes, with which 
we are unacquainted; and in Africa the negroes, 
and the natives of the Brasils, have many plants 
that furnifh, inestimable dyes, which are total- 
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ly: unknown to us. . Here, then, opens up an im. 
mense field-for improvement that cannot be exhausted, 

The natives.in Scotland; and other northern parts 
of Europe, know how to extract beautiful dyes -from 
many plants of no promising appearances. Among 
lichens ‘and mofses, in particular, the variety of eo. 
lours that may be obtained, is. almost infinite ; some 
of them inimitably beautiful. The procefs for dying 
scarlet, above described, is very curious. The tir. 
cumstance in particular of employing a fermentative 
procefs, is a.particnlar altogether new to me in the 
art of dying. Whether that fermentation be absolutely 
necefsary,.or whether the vegetable acid, obtained o- 
therwise, might not answer the same purpose, deserves 
to be carefully investigated.. This is an experimen- 
tal inquiry, which I would recommend to the atten- 
tion of such of my. chemical. readers as have time 
and opportunity to engage in such discufsions. It 
is impofsible to be more usefully employed than in 
applying chemistry to the improvement of useful 
arts ;. and among these arts none stands in more need 
of the afsistance of the chemist, than that of the dyer. 

In many parts of the Highlands of Scotland the 
natives employ the galium verum, common yellow 
ladies 'bed-straw, in dying woollen stuffs ; and from 
this root they extract a red dye, much more brilliant 
than that which can be obtained from madder. A 
still finer dye is extracted from the root of the galium 


boreale, crofs wort. But as this plant is more rare, 
itis lefs known than the other. As these plants, 
however, have never been cultivated by art, the roots. 
ave'so'small as to be obtained with difficulty ;. and as 
they. grow every where on the loose.sands, especially 
where they are of a fhelly nature, and serve to fix 
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them, the proprietors of such soils are exceedingly 
averse to allow them to be dug .up, so that they.can 
only be obtained forthe purpose of dying, by stealth, 
and therefore are very sparingly employed. 

Since, -however, it has been proved by undeniable 
experience, that these plants afford a dye far. superior 
inlustre to madder; which might be substituted 
for cochiaeal, in grounding the colour fog scarlet, is 
it not astonifhing that no attempts fhould have been 
made to cultivate these plants by art? We know 
that the root of madder itself, in its native state, is 
nearly as small and insignificant as that of the ga- 
lum: Itis probable they might be brought by cul- 
ture ncarly to equal those of that plant in size ; I thall, 
therefore, here throw out a few hints, tending to ren~ 
der the culture of this plant.a matter of lefs difficulty 
than it hitherto.has been. 

Culture of gallium-verum, and boreale. 

What has probably prevented men from hitherto 
attempting to cultivate these plants, is the diffieulty 
of gathering the seeds, on account of their extreme 
smallnefs, and their inequality in ripening; nor 
fhould I have known how to get over that difficulty, 
but fer the hint afforded by the Tamuls in India in 
cultivating the ché, a plant of a nature very much 
resembling our ga/ivm, both in its culture and uses. 
The seeds of the che being so small as to elude notice, 
they are allowed to stand on the plant till. the seed 
pods open, and the seed theds on the ground. . The 
earth is then gathered from the surface where the 
plant grew mixed with the seeds. These are sowac 
together on beds properly prepared for receiving them, 
Let our seeds be thus gathered and sown:in the samey 
manner. : 
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Having thus obtaineti “the seeds, let some fine 
sandy soil be prepared during the winter, and ma. 
nured with the best dutig’' that'caii be obtained ; being 
perfectly free from root» weeds, and thoroughly dug, 
let it be laid smooth ‘early it the spring § let drills 
be made in it at a foot distance ffom each other, into 
which let the seeds be scattered as équally as pof- 
sible. As we are not certain how long the seeds 
may be in coming up, drop into these drills a few 
seeds of:radifhes, merely to mark the place where 
the rows are, so as’ to: allow the intervals to be hoed 
without killing the plants. When'these appear, the 
radifhes may be drawn out, and the plants ‘thinned in 
the rows, leaving them not nearer than three inches 
from each other. Keep the ground constantly clear 
of weeds from this time, by repeatedly hoeing as of- 
ten as necefsary, and water the plants when it thall’ 
appear to be requisite. ‘How long it may be before 
the roots attain. their full size I know not; but ex- 
perience would soon ascertain it. Thus might be 
obtained large and’ fine roots when .compared with 
those in their wild state. 

I beg leave to recommend to such of my readers as 
‘live among:the Western Isles, where these plants 
abound, and which are there known by the name of 
ru, to have:this experiment fairly tried, either in a 
corner of theit own garden ; or to send the seeds when 
collected, to the’ Editor, which will .be deemed a fa- 
vour. 

N. B. The procéfs for dying .woollen yarn ‘with 
these roots, in Scotland, thall. be given in some fu 
ture number of this work. 





ON MARRIAGE. 


For the Bee. 


A courT Ly feagful author has declar’d, 

That dif wise men their kindling héars will guard 5 
And tries, as ably as’ he can,’ to prove 

That ¢ fierce Repéritance’ follows youthful loves 
That pafsidh fobs'a tian of conimoh sense, 

And in né poitit of view deserves defences 

That’ * séarchlefs cunning, cruelty, ahd death,” 
When beaiity Srfiiles, are tutking underneath’; 

In fhort he talk’s th such.a'sutly<stilé, 

As if each st% were infinitely vile; 

AG if tank Palscliodd fird each amrous boy, 

And 'eath fond girf charm'd Only’ to destroy. 

Firse he’ forbids ail lové'in *‘fosy bow'rs," 

And then précééds to’* wine afid’wAn Ton hours;” 
But here the ffosted bachéfor confounds 

Bact? More rénivté than earth's extremist bounds, 
No miWGF senge; when séber, will applaud 

The infamots' embracés of a bawd; 

But let the boldest sophist try to prove 

How* prostitution is allied to love! 

Does the'edy country damsel in the thade, 
Resém bie her whose claret must be paid? 
Who'by dbscenity préténds t6 please, 

Her blushes’ painted, arid’ Her“blood disease ? 

The youth whose bosom artlefs beauty warms, 
Mny smife at suth impertinent alarms. ~~ 
Anttheén the'picture he’ sablimely draws 

OF one run mad whén pafsidn was the ‘cause, 

Is so absurd, fantastical, and strange, 

Tis bata dreamiér gives fils Fancy range. 

Were half the nonsensé true he quainitly tells, 
Lovers ate only fic for handéuffs and the celts: 
Whitever crazy pedants Choose to say; 

N~ Conimon man behaves in such a way. 

The scehety he draws with‘so mfuch pa ins, 

Is the mere phantom of fermenting brains; 

And those whom plain good sense is: apt to tire, 
Are weléome; if they Gan, ‘stich verses to admire. 
It wa’ hot fhus that Ovid pouf'd his soul, 

Nor in‘such muddy foim did Virgil's humbers roll*. 


* The writer of the “Seasons has many beauties; but he has likewise 
imperfections. The long pafsage referved te in the text, will not bear the 
sober perusal of any reader. ‘The story of Amanda is but a very inferior 
scopy of the admirable boek of Ruth. His lofty correspondence mes np on 
a jady bathing, an¢ her lover peeping from behind the bufkes, appears 
me much over-strained, 
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Choore-her who, when the knows yaur credifblewn, ~ 

Will blufh to,teaze you fora fiftieth gown; 

Whose. worthy heart would think it arepraach, 

To bid you borrow cath to buy acoach; = 

She*il force you.not to"quarrel. with a friend, 

‘Nor falsifies to serve some petty end ; 

She cannot say who open’d-Jaét night’s ball, 

Nor sounds the trumpet o’er a.sister’s ‘fall; 

Nor ev'ry tradesman whom your purse employs, 
'  Confounds and.tortures with eternal noise; — 4. 

Nor by some fay’rite chambermaid’s adyice, 

Would wring his bill below an honest price; 

No midnight.card table annoys your regt, 

Nor does her chaplain form her standing jest; 

Her pleasure lies in the domestic scene, 

Her air is lively, but her soul serene ; 

She’s prouder to afsist thejtoiling poor, 

Than see.ten chairs come bustling to her, door; 

Her looks, more piercing far than logic, preve 

That all her generous mind is lost ia leve, 

If such a.female your embraces meet, 

What other human joy is half so sweet? 

And though he has not brought a maife of gold, 
‘Though in no titled list her name's enroll’a; 
Disdain to sooth a sardid parent’s pride, 

Nor the just transports of affection bide. 

And though connected with the rich and great, 

"Whose sullen silence testifies their hate, 

Back on themselves bid their contempt be hurl'd; 

Convince her the’s preferr’d to all the world. 

And if the anguith of a sinking frame, 

Incefsant efforts of your kindnefs claim; 

When by solicitude opprefs’d the seems, 

Foretells her tortures and recites her dreams, 

Complacent, hear the melancholy talt, 

Since ev’n predictions may not always fail. 

Room for regret the best. of men may find, 

Wheg all the past. comes ruthing on his mind ; 

And, though you did whate’er your part requir’d, 

Though ey’ry friend your tenderneis admir'd, 

When scen¢s unknown are rising on her view, 

And her last look is sent in search of you;. ss 

When death invades what nature form’d so well, 

And:horror interrupts your long farewell; 

A thousand doubts may agonize your breast, 

And pangs perheps il) founded, eteb your rest, 
ve Atpdsthough the boasted no-superior pow’ rs, 

Nor penn'd a page with elegance like yours; 

Though ali the/actions ‘of her useful life, 

Rose not:abevs therdutics of a wifes, 





*Phough from vain specutition’ s walk remev'd, 
Exsisting merely for the man foe\lov'd; 
To fil tim’d learning the’ made no pretence, 
Nor soar'd above the range’ of common sense; 
Nor silty praise, ‘front silly scribbliig sdughit;” 
Nor spoke oné word but simply what the ought} 
Intent to please in all fhe had to say, 
With spirit gentle, and with wisdom gay; 
Bluth not, if you emjoy the gift of verse, 
Her pure ‘though humble virtues to reheatse 
That wives a wife’s true merit may discern, 
And future hufbands fonder feelings learn 5 
Then what you lose posterity thal! gain, 
And the dear victith hath not died in vain, 
Of grateful feelings vindicate your part, 
Still.be her sacred name engray’d upon your heart; 
Since, from the-sex, no period can remove 
The sweet imprefsion of their earliest love. 
Keep her example ever in your eyes, 
And prove that you deserv’d so vast a prize; 
To ctbone who envy'd all her worth avow, 
Sérvive for het, as the but liv’d for you. 


——S————————————CCCee=>EE—EETTee=S—= 


SONNET, 
Cones listen ye warblers that-chant in each grove, 


Be silent each throat when I sing of my love; 

Let the air be serene, not a zephyr be heard, 

Nor the murmuring rill, nor the. soft bleating herd: 

Be Envy and Malice thut up imtheir cells, 

While I sing of Maria the maid:that excells; 

Who's the pride of my heart, the’s so sweet.and so free; 
‘When fhe’s mine, Oh ye Goda! how happy I'll be! 


Not kings, nor their.courts, with their glitter and fhow,- 
Gould give me that peace which the ean~bestow 5 
Her neck like the lily, her cheeks like the rose, 
Envy would fain blight her, so A ome | the glows ; 
Hier breath like the fragrance of dew on the thorn, 
A. pg teneie soft joys her ripe lips do adorn ;. 
Would heaven give the lovely Maria to me, 
No mortal can e’er be more blest than I'll be: 


The stream that now’glides thro’ yon sweet verdant vale, 
And the echoing rock oft heard my fond tale; 

At last I resolv’é stiy-chaste' love to disclose, 

She. thought—then eausented—and bluth’d like the rese : 
To the altar of Hymen [led the fair maid, 

And completed the vows I.oftes had paid; 

Content, joy, and innocence, now is my lot, 

Aad rural felicity brightens my cof. 
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SHORT ANECDOTES OF JOHAN JACOB. ANKERSTROEM, 
THE, MURDERER OF THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


Asxkerstxorm © ‘was° of a) noble” family iy Swedew;: of 
an agreeable figure, and genteel addrefs; but under these 





heart susceptible of the | 

iscovered itself on many. 
qcasions in trifling incid ‘occurred in the common 
qhurse of childifh amusements, or ordinary businefg, A- 
mong other parti¢plars, equally insignificant: of themselves; 
but whichyserve to mark the character, the following have 
been lately, published in’ Sweden: 

, While young Ankerstroem was attending his:studies at: 
the university of Upsal, he teok a pleasure in tormenting 
such unsuspecting peasants a$ he accidentally met with, in 

following manner: He uséd. to collect together the 
points of broken knives, or other harp points he could 
theet with, which he fixed in cérks; these hé put in his 
pocket, tod when he saw a peasant; whose simplicity of 
appearané : him epeouragement, he todk one of these 
into the jpalat of his hand, and coming up:to the»peasant, 
with a if Sky cofdial air, took him by. the hand, and: 
a “i uh the points deep into’ one and 


} f ountenance it occasioned. » 


the yon sup, the cruelty of his se | be- 


5 Gi enieo in the Royals, he bought at 

fd whieh he paid abové an hundred’ tik * dol 

2 was high fed; and not having ‘been Properly’ 
ttained, | Eetutned restive with him one- day, so°that he!! ey 
could nefther get it'to go one way or die: with n 
Exasperated at being exposed in this av 
ation; Ankerstroem. alighted from the—herse;ted-—bien: 
up toa neighbouring village, where he borrowed a large 
knife, and havi ing fastened the horse securely, deliberate- 
ly fell to cutting and slafhing the horse, with his own 
bands; : for spwardsief. two hours, when, the anime] expif 
ted. : T% SiG 2r3%i 99ITIASD Dili rif ri MUSIOITOR £7 
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Funbaye 
Ass he-advanced faither: iw life; this‘ erudlty*6f “aNpoui 


tion developed itself in another way." ‘He farniéd’ ai 
estate called Thorsaker: In Sweden the peasants belong 
tothe lord.of the manor, and are*not'at*liberty: to leave wie 
estate .without his consent, or that of thé’ person hé sui 
stitutes in his stead: It chanced’ that one of thie pet 
sants.on that estate had incurred,.for some ‘unknowi catise, 
the particular displeasure of Ankerstroem: This: poor 
fellow he treated on all oecasions with such rematkablé 
severity, that he could: no longer bear it. He therefore 
proposed te: find another able man im his’ stead, requesting 
that he himself might be permitted to go elsewhere. 

To this Ankerstroem objected, and in spite of every ef: 
fort, the poor fellow was obliged once more to returm té 
the estate: He was now treated with additianal‘severity, 
His case became so intolerable at last, that he found 
means to petition the king for relief, who ordered, that if 
he found another able substitute, he fhould no longer be 
ebliged to work in person. 

Perhaps this slight put upon him by the king, ané 
ethers of a similar nature, might have operated on his 
irritable disposition, and pointed him out to other disaffected 
nobles as a proper tool to perpetrate the afsafsination in- 
tended. However that might be, he had the fortitude to 
prove true to his afsociates; and though upom his trial, 
his own guilt was undeniatly establifhed, yet he could. 
not be prevailed onto discover his accomplices. 

After a fair trial, carried on. before the supreme tava 
in’ Stockholm, he was condemned to be degraded from 
the rank of a noble and citizen of Sweden,—to_ stand ow 


tlie pillory in the market place, for three succefsive days, 
clothed in a bear'thin gown. ‘His hand to be afterwards 


eut off, and then hanged and his body quartered. Alf ‘this 
was’ executed on the 17th of May last. ‘The regent hasi 
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granted, we.are-told, his. estates to his family, who have 
afsumed another name, 

The drawing from which the annexed engraving was 
made, was. taken while-he-stood upon the pillory, uné@ 
transmitted to the Editor-by a correspondent in Sweden: 
dt is said to be a-very striking likenefs. 

N, B. The-stake -is supposed to be cut off, and repres 
sented in front, rising dbove the picture, to represent the 
manner-in -which were displayed the two murderous wea- 
pons. with awhich-h¢ was armed on’ that occasion. ~The 
inscription above the head means J. J. Ankerstroem king- 
killer. 


——— sae SS 


ON THE IMPROVEMENTS OF Sonne. 


Sim To the Editor of the Bee. 

A wrirsx, describing the inhabitants of the low countries 
using peats for fuel, and brewing from malt, exclaims, 

O miseram geatem, gue cibum suum bibic, et terram suam urit! 

‘ Oats, in England the food of horses, in Scotland, af 
men,’ is the illiberal definition of an author dithonoured 
by national prejudice. 

Scotland ,eats the food of +horses, burns its, soil, and 
drinks its grain; yet, with pleasure, every lover of his 
country must observe its rapid improvement in agriculture 
and manuiactuces. ; 

To promote this great end, it would be of service, to 
exhibit the errors whichcustom makes us overlook,.and sug- 
gest.some remedy, My present intention is te represent 
the bad effects of a practice which has long prevailed ip, 
the northern part of the island, aad 1 hope, what I thal} 
say, will be duly considered. 

Though agriculture has of late_in_ this country, made 
considerable improvement, yet to enable the hufbandman 
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are séveral obstacles, particularly {hort leases, a div 
ty of weights and measures ; setyices, multpres, frauds in 
mixing | meal, and the universal practice of grinding meal 
small in the orth of Scotland. I am conyinced that 
what improvements have been lately made, are opving to 
the granting long leases ; 3 but, ee. the practice is faz ftom 
being general ; the slayery services is. daily . waxing 
into deguetude 5 the. high multures paid at the mills would 
require a particular consideration ; the se of different 
weights and goeasures creates a confusion in , caldulation, 
ghd octasions a lols to the. ignorant seller. _ I fhall orvelly 


Hint the frauds in mixture ; but my chief intention is te 
sepresent the folly practised at the mills in sissies the 
meal. 

The use of oat meal is confined to avery natrow cirgle, 
Rye i is’ the common food’ on the continent, and Scotland 
is Unhappy” from its having ‘few markets to _sispose ¢ of j its 
supeffuidus grain. 

For this ¥eason, I cannot help thinking that Dr Smith 
was warped by local prejudice when he proposed abe! ith 
ing the‘bounty on corn, which is only payable when the 
farmer cannot have a sufficient recompence for his labour 
at home. It surely is the duty of an enlightened. legislgs 
ture to procure, if pofsible, a certain market, with a reasou- 
able‘ profit, either at home or -abroad ;. nothing else can 
guard against a famine in one year,and, the commodity, 
being too cheap i in another. 

As the consumption of oat meal is confined toa, few 
places, it ought to be the object of every, cultivator. to 
enlarge, as much as pofsible, the confined. market ; yet. by « 
strange fatality, from exaction of high; multures;. aod ihe. 
different methods of grinding the grain, this narrow mgt 
ket is rendered stilf more contracted. ‘Thug, when there. 
i¢ more teal in one place, than is necefsary for the gon- 
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Sumpt, if the superfluity be carried coastwise, it must be 
thipped to great disadvantage. 

In the north of Scotland meal is ground small at the 
nal, in the south it is grinded round. 

"The consequences which ensue are, 

ist. If the north countries have mealto-supply the south, 
the meal is sold fwo or three fhillings per boll cheaper 
than it would doif-round ground. 

‘ad. The meal contracts .a more musty smell in the thip, 
than if ground larger. 
3d. The fraud in mixing oat and bear meal is not se 
éatily detected when-the meal ‘is ground small, as when 
found. 

This fraud has ‘been always practised ; but since the 
year 1782, when necefsity was the excuse, it has made a- 
larming progrefs, to the great discredit of the farmer and 
merchant. In Aberdeen-the magistrates have of late, ve- 
ry properly checked the fraud, by appointing two markets, 
one for pure, and the other for mixed meal, and-by pu- 
aifhing those who attempt tosell the last for the first, In. 
the district of Buchan, resolutions have been made to 
heck a practice which gives'a bad character to the com- 
modity; ‘but I ‘imagine nothing would more effectually 
detect-the imposition, than by grinding ‘the mea] round 
universally. _ Probably the practice of griading -meal 
stall, ‘was first introduced from its making a detection of 
mixture ‘More diffitilt; and it-is certainly time to check 
a custom which hurts ‘the fair dealer, and gives an oppor- 
tinity for prattising a fraud, that is daily increasing ; ae 
avarice knows no bounds. 

* Leatinot Help thinking, that round ground meal, is. better 
than still meat" in “Whost’ of ‘the ways in which it is 
used) and ‘the palate’ Of tHe commonalty will soon be re- 
onciled to this alteration i in their food; for we are not a 

‘WeL? ix. > ae 
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nation ike the Rufsians, who raised a rebellion against 
the great Peter for making them shave their beards, te 
appear like their neighbours. 

If what I have suggested have any weight, I ‘hose it 
will induce the gentlemen of the northern. counties; to 
take the matter into consideration ; and, in that case, it 
will be a considerable favour done them, if any of yout 
- correspondents, versant in the practice of the north and 
south, would inform them what is the difference’ of! the 
machinery of the mills ijn the north and south counties, 
and how'the machinery.of the mills in the north could 
be altered, ‘so’as to grind the meal round, as is done inthe 
south’ of Scotland. 

Any hint upon this head, with some plain -pratical di- 
rections to the millars, to instruct them in the alteration 
proposed, would be a service to the community at large. 


Your constant reader, 
Abcrdecs, Rusricus *, 


* Nothing is more easy, and every miller ist Aberdeenthire knows, 
that, by merely setting the stones a litte wider than usual, the meal wilf 
be grinded rounder. But till the culture of small corn be abandoned, the 
practice of making round meal cannot become universal; as, from that 
kind of grain, a small kind of meal only can be obtained. While-that,kind 
of meal, called farm meal, is payable by their leases, the tenants will ne» 
ver abandon the practice of smalt grinding. Were nothing but «bite meal 
payable by the tenants, they weuld not be under the same temptation as 
at present. 

JV. B. ‘The terms farm meal, and white medl, will not be understood 
by many of my readers; but they are perfectly familiar in Aberdeenshire, 
The first is an inferior kind of meal, made from a very, smal/ kind of Oats, 
with a long beard, that is only known, I think, in the northern parts of 
Scotland. The last is meal made from the kind of oats common in eves 
ty ‘Part of the country. ’ isis 
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GLEANINGS OF LITERATURE. 


Sm, To, the Editor of the Bee. 

}.xervry, you, with many thanks, the numerous volumes 
of political economy, from which it appears the excellent 
Adam Smith drew..a great. part of the materials for his 
noble treatise, on.the causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

I have read.that book with great attention, and have 
had recourse, at all the .pafsages you had marked, to the 
authors from which you justly suppose he drew his first 
imprefsions of political conviction, on the subjects of his 
argumeat ; and tatertain no doubt that Dr Smith would 
have quoted those authors, if he had any where followed 
them so closely. as to render it necefsary. But the truth 
is, as-1 know from having had the happinefs to live long 
and much with him, that he reasoned, spoke, and wrote 
fromi complex results of logical induction, conversation, 
and reading, that rendered it almost impofsible for him to 
retrace the sources of his knowledge. Perhaps he thould 
have. been fuller in.a preface to’ mention the various wri- 
ters on-his- subject.who had preceded him, in fixing the 
principles of political economy ; but I believe he was in- 
duced to forbear attempting this literary gratitude, from 
his inability to recollect the nature of his obligations. 

Every man must be apt to find an apology for the 
worthy Adam Smith.in this particular, when. he attempts 
to recollect the sources of his conviction on moral and 
political subjects; and to this jury I trust the reputation 
ef my excellent preceptor and amiable friend. 

So.much for the Wealth of Nations, and its sagacious 
efsayist ; but can I pafs the consideration and the verdict, 
without exprefsing my astonifhment and concern that no 


leasned friend of human kind has ever attempted a sub 
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ject of infinitely higher “importance” than ‘@n “inquiry into 
the causes of the wealth’ of nations? which. might deserve 
the title of An inquiry into the’ causes of the bappinefs of 
nations! Such a work, if executed with equal integrity, 
wisdom, and abilities, ‘would ‘entitle its author to! the 
name of the Benefactor of the butnan' race. oif 

It would embrace, im its scope and argumentj:the 
health, morals, education, industry; good ‘order, and poli 
tical. sentiments of the péople: 

Tt would fiow that no object’ of revenue: tow state; 
fhould induce the legislative power to encourage -theuie 
of such food or drink, or sich habits and employments, a» 
have a tendency to-hurt the bodily organs, or to-lower 
the faculties of the mind, as in the case of tea; tobacco, 
and ardent spirits; but above all, it would proscribe-every 
branch of*businefs that had a tendeney to pérvert>the-mo- 
rals, or corrupt the heart of the people. ‘Fhe: acquisition 
of wealth, when contrasted with the'lofs of virtue; théuld; 
in no case, be put im competition. 

That a modification ef laws and~ political imstivutions; 
that have a continued tendency to promote>venality; in ~ 
temperance; and perjury, whether in electing tlie legisla 
tive body, or in attempting to evade the payment of taxes, 
ought to be changed; in sucha mariner as ‘to ‘remove the 
temptation or opportunity for such immoralities as have 
an immediate tendency to: corrupt the whole man, and to 
destroy the moral sense, the force of parole evidence in 
the detection of crimes, ‘and to produce an aptitude>toe 
universal corruption- of manners, which goes. to the difso- 
lution of society itself. 

That no institutions ought to be favoured by the state 
that have a tendency to Keep youth in ‘igndranct) orto 
expose it to sach occupations or neglect, a5 niust prévent 
it from being imbued with talents suited’ to’ ‘the’ goodof 
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society 5 andothat rewards fhould be. given, to parents, for 
the number; Health, morals, edac¢ation, and industry of 
their children, or be.in a certain degree exempted from 
taxes on these accounts.. 

That rewards thould be;,given for a system of educa- 
tion suited to the principles and nature. of the .govern- 
ment; 

That the direction of industry to healthful and uncor- 
rupting branches of manufacture and trade, ought to oc- 
eupy the-attention of the legislative body, and: have its 
due weight in all its deliberations and laws. 

That in-all schools the radical principles of a free go- 
vernment ought to be tauglit and digested inthe form of 
a political catechism ; and that punifhments in schools, as 
well as rewards, ought to be inflicted or decreed: on the 
game principles, and guided by the same forms, asin the 
state. 

Finally; that no law or institution ffhould’ take place, 
contrary, in its principle or consequence, to the maxims 
and’religious philosophy of Him-who was the founder of 
the system of love towards God, and general benevolence 
towards man. 


O what a multitude of thoughts at once, 
Awaken'd, in:me swarm, while I consider 
What from within I feel myself, and hear 
Whiat from without comes ofiea to my ears, 
Ill sorting with our present staté compar'd! 


Fam, dear Sir, with much regard, your. faithful humble 
servant; A. de 





A PERSIAN TALE, 
A. crarazy ricli man of Arabia was sitting down to ‘his re- 
past, ata plentiful table, when.a poor countryman, oppref- 
eed. with, hunger, unexpectedly arrived from the place of 
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his abode; The rich Arabian instantly inquires, whence. 
came you? Not far, he replies, from the neighbourheod 
of your family, What news do you bring? Hat. says the 
other, I can undertake to answer all your ,questions, be 
they ever so many.. Well, began the. rich Arab, did you, 
see a bey of mine, that goes by the name of Khulid? Yes, 
your son was at school, reading the Koran; Khulid, § 
can tell you, has a clear pipe of his own. Did you see 
Khulid’s mother? By my troth, a lady of such exquisite 
beauty, the world holds not her equal. Did you observe 
my great house? ‘The roof of your house, I remember; 
touched: the ikies. Did you see my camel? A fat 
young beast is is, and eats plénty of grafs. And did you 
see my honest dog? In troth, it is an honest dog, and the 
creature watches the house with such fidelity!’ The rich 
man,-having heard the good news of his family, again fell 
to eating;.and cast the bones to-a dog that lay under the 
table ; but he requited not the poor Arab with the _smal- 
lest gratification. ‘The hungry wretch, at this usage, re- 
flected in his own mind ; Of all this good news I have been 
the bearer; yet he has not relieved my hunger with a 
morse]: of bread. Alas! said Ee, giving a deep sigh, 

would to God your honest dog were living, who. was so 
much better than this cur! The rich man, who had been 
wholly engaged in eatiag, stopt in a instant ; what! cried 
hé, my honest dog dead ? Why nothing would go down 
with him, but the camel’s carcase. Is the camel dead 
then? The beast died of pure grief for Khulid’s mother, 
The mother of Khuiid! is the dead? Alas! too true. In 
the distraction of her mind for the lofs of Khulid, the dafh- 
ed her head against the stones, fractured her fkull, and pe- 
rithed. What has happened to Khulid? At the time your 
great house fell, Khulid was present, and now lies buried un- 
derits ruins, What mischief befel the great house? Such 
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a hurticané Came on, that’ your ‘great house fhook like a 
reed, was fevelled with the ground, and not one stone left 
upon afiother: ‘The rich ‘Arab, who,’ at the recital of 
these ‘events, ‘had ‘given over eating, now wept and wailed, 
refit his garments, andbeat*his breast, and, at last, wound 
up to madnefs, rufhed forth in the wildnefs of despair. 
The hungty Arab, seeing the place clear, seized the gel- 
den opportunity, fastened on the viands, and regaled to 
his heart’s content. 


EE 


OLD GREGORY. 
T 4m now worth one hundred thousaad pounds, said old 
Gregoty, as he ascended a hill, part of an estate he had 
just purchased, 
I am now. worth one hundred thousand pounds, and ‘am 
but 65 years Of age, hale and robust in-my constitution ; 


so I will eat, and I will drink, and live merrily af thé 
days ‘of, my life. 

I am fiow worth one hundred thousand pounds, said old 
Gregory, as he attained the summit of a hill, which com- 
manded a full prospect of his estate; and here, said he, 
I will plant an orchard, and on that spot, I will have a 
pinery. 

Yon farm-houses fhall come down, said old Gregory; . 
they interrupt my view. 

Then, what will become of the farmers? afked the 
steward, who attended him. 

That’s their businefs, answered ald Gregory. 

And that milf must not stand upon the stream, said old 
' Gregory. 

Then, how will the villagers grind their corn? afked 
the steward. ' 

That is not my businefs, angyvered old Gregory. 
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So old-Gregory returned home,—ate a hearty supper,— 
drank a bottle of poxt,—smoked two pipes of tobacco,— 
and fell unto a profound slumber from which he never 
more awoke! The farmers reside.on their lands,—the 
mill stands upon the stream,—and the villagers all rejoice 
in his death. 


ett 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Misobrontes is respectfully informed, that as the tendency of the efsays 
to which his criticism refers can now be distinctly enough observed, the 
Editor, agreeable to his former intimation, intends soon to insert his criti- 
cism; but he thinks it right to give this intimation that Misobromtes may 
have an opportunity, if he chooses it, to revise it before publication, and 
to make what corrections or alterations he may see requisite. ‘The per. 
formance is at the Bee Office, where it will remain for a fortnight from 
the day of the publication hereof, at the disposal of the author. After 
that time, it will be considered as at the Editor's disposal. 

The sensible observations of Infortunitas are received, and fhall be at- 
tended to. 

The remarks-on bydrophobia, by I. T. thall be submitted to the revisal 
ef some one of the faculty, and fhall be inserted if approved of. 

The pertinent hints by Meanweil deserve to be attended to, and thalé 
have a place as soon as pofsible. 

The favour of 4. T.is received. If, upon a revisal, the piece he alludes 
to fha!l not be judged in all respects proper, it fhall be disposed of as he 
desires, once within a week from the day of the publication of this. 

The favour of Amicus is thankfully acknowledged, and fhall be duly at~ 
tended to. 

The beautiful verses by Voltaire are come to hand, as also the sonnet by 
Eugene; verses by N,N. N. imitation of Shenstone, and some other poetical 

ieces. 

5 In the absence of the Editor, the following pieces were accidentally mis- 
laid. He regrets, that in consequence of this, they fhould have remaineé 
80 long unacknowledged. 

Thanks are due to the very ingenious author of ‘Cosmogony, for his mo- 
dest performance. Modest merit hall never be neglected. The Editer 
will try to do his » ece all manner of justice, 

The communication by a Pitbeian is also recovered;—filial piety deserves 
to be encouraged. His piece shall appear as soon as can. be made cenve- 
frent. 

The verses by Enon were also received. 





